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the direction of Gerry Sevastianov and Victor Dandr6, Pavlova's
husband. I was his guest at dinner one evening in that little house,
and I tried once more to bring the two companies together. It was
hopeless; they were as far apart as New York and Tokyo. But be-
tween the Colonel and me there were no hard feelings.

Bad Boy from Paris

Our Gait6 and St. Francis, complete opposites, were equally
tremendous successes. Our ballerinas were worshiped. Lifar was
our bad boy.

The handsome, black-browed boy from Kiev whom Diaghilev
had made his proteg6 a decade before had grown into a very spoiled
artist. He had appeared in the United States only once, and then
probably at his worst, with a small concert ensemble, a batch of
thrown-together sets and, if I remember correctly, two pianos in
ihe orchestra pit The unfortunate auspices of the tour did not
help his celebrated temper, and the tour ended unhappily in
Chicago.

With us he at first behaved impeccably. He staged Icare for
us, an interesting if slight modern ballet about Icarus, the first
aviator. But with every performance of Giselle the strain on his
good manners became worse.

It happened regularly the same way. Markova and Toumanova
alternated in the role. The London audience loved Giselle, and
shared its love between the two ballerinas. The shouts of "Brava,
brava!" brought curtain call after curtain call. Markova or Tou-
manova came out to take her bow, and, clutching her hand until
he all but broke her fingers, Lifar came out with her.

The London audience soon caught on, and one night continued
with increasing insistence to demand Markova, Markova and only
Markova. The performance was stalled; the evening was running
out. Finally in desperation the stage manager seized lif ar by the
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